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FRENCH SPEECH-TUNES AND THE PHONOGRAPH 



By Clara Stocker 



THE phonograph offers great possibilities as an aid in modern 
language instruction, possibilities which are in an early stage 
of development. Phonograph records for elementary work are of 
benefit, but their use in the class room or at home is no guarantee 
of a good pronounciation on the part of the pupil. The average 
student does not always hear sounds as they are, and his ear is 
not trained to detect the difference between the sound given and 
his own inadequate imitation of it. He must have the criticism of 
a careful teacher. 

It is not, however, the intention to enter here into a discussion 
of the value of the phonograph for the acquiring of a correct pro- 
nunciation, but as an aid in the mastering of the "tunes" of French 
speech. Sidney Lanier says "modern speech is made up quite as 
much of tunes as of words, and that our ability to convey our 
thoughts depends upon the existence of a great number of curious 
melodies of speech which have somehow acquired form and 
significance. These 'tunes' are not mere vague variations of pitch 
in successive words, but they are perfectly definite and organized 
melodies of the speaking voice, composed of exact variations of 
pitch so well marked as to be instantly recognized by every ear. 
If they were not thus recognized, a large portion of the ideas which 
we now convey would be wholly inexpressible." (Science of English 
Verse, chap. 1.) 

Some teachers of French diction object to imitation on the part 
of their pupils. They discourage such aid as curved lines over a 
text, on the ground that if the student feels the sense of the phrase 
or verse, the intonation will be correct. This may be true in the 
case of the pupil who is studying the diction of his own language, 
whose "speech tunes" he uses unconsciously. It is not true of the 
person studying in a foreign tongue, for one of the first things he 
must learn is to divest his speech of the melodies with which he has 
been wont to clothe it. The result will be a motononous utterance, 
but this is the first step. The acquiring of a new set of speech- 
tunes is the next. 
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The carefully trained student has early learned to recognize 
the stress group in French speech, and to accompany a stressed 
syllable by a rise or fall of the voice. But such knowledge is not 
synonymous with a mastery of French intonation. 

In Act 1 Scene X of "Le Mariage de Figaro," the count says, 
"Vous etes bien emue, madame!" A French actor of M. Copeau's 
theater gave the following intonation: 
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Vous etes bien e mue, ma dame! 
The average student, conscious of the stress group, would say: 
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Vous etes bien e mue, ma dame! 
His reading would not be incorrect or un- French, but ineffective, 
as he would be inclined to give to all short phrases, the same 
melodic scheme. 

Many subtleties of French intonation can be acquired by the 
patient student, but he must have constant ear practise, should 
hear the same phrases repeated, indicating their melody on paper 
by means of curved lines, or by musical notation, for future study 
and comparison. If his ear be sufficiently trained, he can do much 
at the theater, at lectures, or when he has the opportunity of 
hearing a conversation between French people who are unaware 
that they are the object of study. But this method is beset 
with difficulties. The opportunities of practising it are rare; it 
presupposes a trained ear, and does not admit of verification of 
the student's notes. 

Here, the phonograph can render invaluable service to both 
teacher and student. 

He who attempts to imitate the sounds of a language, has no 
way of proving to himself that his imitation is accurate. He 
cannot measure the quality of the sounds. But in the case of the 
speech-tune, measurement is often possible. If one could procure 
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records of dramatic dialogues, made by artists, the student of 
diction could learn for himself many of the expressive tunes 
of French speech. The voice imprisoned in the record never 
tires, will repeat a thousand times, if need be. With a phonograph, 
some good records, a musical instrument to verify the pitch, and 
some music paper, the student would have the means of giving 
his ear a very beneficial training. He could play the record, 
stopping it whenever a tone of the voice impressed him as musical, 
that is, one of which he could reproduce and record the pitch on 
paper. He should then have the same phrase repeated, attempting 
to get the pitch of the syllables preceding or following the one he 
has grasped. 1 

The novice at this work should not be discouraged, if at first he 
is able to verify only a tone here and there. The difference be- 
tween the speaking and singing voices is so great that it is often 
difficult and sometimes impossible to determine upon what musical 
tone the voice is pitched. But with practise, the student will find 
that he begins to hear some of the most elusive phrases in terms 
of the musical scale, is able to write them on the staff, and to 
reproduce them at will. 

While the human voice makes use of smaller intervals than 
those of the Western scale, this need not deter one from using the 
musical staff for the notation of speech-tunes. He whose ear is 
acute enough to recognize that a certain syllable is pitched on a 
tone which is neither d nor d b but nearer d than d b , might indicate 



"fe 



it thus: rT Y - ; if nearer d b , thus:/K i ,^ or by some 

other device of his own. 

If we had records of French lyrics, read by such artists as 
Carlo Liten and Yvonne Garrick, it would be a great boon to 
the teacher who would instil in the minds of his pupils an apprecia- 
tion of French poetry. 2 The record could be used in the class- 
room, a significant verse or phrase being repeated until each 
student had made a diagram of its melody, either by means of 

1 See "Intonation Curves," Daniel Jones, Teubner, Leipzig-Berlin. 

2 The Victor Co. makes a record useful in this connection of the de Musset 
poem, "Conseils a une Parisienne," with a fragment from V Aiglon on the reverse 
side. 
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notes on a staff, or by curved lines. Through the repetition 
necessary, the rythmn of the verse, more intangible, more difficult 
to transcribe, but haunting to those who have learned to under- 
stand it, would have been unconsciously impressed upon the 
student's mind. 

There are now very few records of spoken French in America, 3 
but no doubt, they would be forth-coming in answer to a multitude 
of requests from members of the teaching profession. 

Duluth, Minn. ■ 

• The International College of Languages of New York publishes, in the 
series of the Rosenthal Language Phone Method, the de Musset playlet, "II Faut 
qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermee," in a set of five double disc records. 



